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THE REBEL OF AUDLEY CASTLE. 

A TALE OF THE IHISH REBELLION OF '98. 
II. 

Thkouuh Moore's instrumentality the young lady got inti- 
mation of her lover's place of concealment, and visited him 
frequently. Upwards of a week elapsed, when one evening 
Moore, who had been away from early morning, reached the 
castle. 

" Well, Andy, what's the news of the lugger?" Maxwell 
inquired. " Is she soon to be on the coast ?'' 

"I was tould to tell you that she'll be in with to-morrow 
night's tide. She'll keep outside the bar, but her boat will 
be at the shore where you directed from eleven o'clock. We 
must part, captain, dear ; but poor Andy will mind you when 
far away." 

" God bless you, Andy ! You've stood to me like a brother. 
If I get off and prosper, Andy, you won't want." 

"Andy won't want," said the faithful fellow. "Andy 
never fears he'll want. The crows are fed, and so will Andy 
be fed ; and they get their nests, and Andy won't want a bed." 

" God grant it !" replied Maxwell. " Now, Andy, will you 
slip away when you've eaten something, and see Miss Alice ? 
Tell her just what you have told me about my starting. Ask 
her to try and see me to-night. You can steal out and accom- 
pany her. But be on your guard. Don't let the servants 
suspect you come from this quarter ; and if Miss Alice's 
cousin (the Spy) is in the house wken you go, keep your eye on 
him, and don't let him see you speaking to her. Let them all 
think you're just looking for your bit and sup." 

The faithful creature reached the house to which he was 
sent, as a strolling beggar. He sat down by the fire, and 
his supper was soon put before him. The person he had been 
warned about — Alice's coipin — was in the house. He lived only 
a few fields distant. He was a tall, well-featured young man ; 
but he had acquired dissipated habits, and was of a most 
violent disposition. His passions were altogether unbridled, 
and so that he could succeed in accomplishing his purposes, 
he cared not what means he employed. From his childhood 
he had exhibited two dark traits of character, which in man- 
hood were fearfully prominent — namely, intense hatred to any 
who ventured to thwart his purposes, and extraordinary per- 
severance in seeking to do them injury. He was dreaded by 
all who knew his character. George Macoubrey — such was 
his name — had early resolved that Alice should be his wife, 
and he had all along everywhere made known his intention. 
He was constantly following after her ; and on this account, as 
well as from his statements", it was generally supposed that they 
would be married. 

Many wondered at her cheice, and commiserated her lot, 
should she be united to a person so likely to make her life one 
of great wretchedness. The truth is, however, that Alice had 
always repulsed the attentions of her cousin. She had become 
deeply, although secretly, attached to Charles Maxwell, who was 
therefore an object of her cousin Macoubrey's most dire hate. 

Macoubrey had long suspected that there was an attach- 
ment between Alice and Maxwell, and he had spoken to her 
on the subject, uttering the most fearful threats against his 
rival, should he dare, as he said, " to come between him and 
the girl that must be his wife." It was Macoubrey who had 
watched Maxwell at Ballynahinch, followed him in his flight, 
and then given secret information against him to Captain 
Hopkins in the manner already noticed. 

Just before Andy Moore reached Alice's father's house, 
she had been asked by Macoubrey to speak with her in'the 
garden. He seemed greatly excited when making the request, 
When they reached the garden, Macoubrey said : 

" Alice, I want to ask you once more, will you consent to 
be my wife ? I love you, and you know it, wildly. You'll 
be always near the old people ; and I swear this night 
by-" 

'-"Stop, George," said Alice, interrupting him, 4 u don ; t 
swear, JIow often, haye I told you that X cannot do what 



you ask ! From my heart I wish you well. But indeed I 
cannot consent to be your wife. Now don't be angry ; don't 
be so excited." 

" Incited !" exclaimed Macoubrey; "you drive me mad, 
Alice. Why won't you marry me ? Have I not loved you 
always r Have I not always s?id you must be my wife ? But - 
I know why you won't be mine ; you love Maxwell. Tell 
me, Alice — tell me, has he won your love :"' 

" George," said Alice, " I have no right to answer your 
questions. But I may now tell you the truth. .Charles 
Maxwell you will probably not see again. Y r ou cannot now 
injure him. He loved his country ; he has courageously 
fought for it; and now he is driven from its shores. He 
loved me, too, dearly, passionately. And, George, I may 
now tell you, I do love him— love him as I have never loved, 
and never can love another." 

" Then the skulking vagabond shall die, Alice," cried 
Macoubrey, frantic with passion. " He shall die. He escaped 
at Morne ; but he shall not escape me. I'll ferret him out. 
Nor will I have to hunt long or far. Ha ! you tremble. If 
he's not here yet, he'll soon be about the neighbourhood. I'll 
watch him and his scouts." 

Alice fled into the house. She had indeed trembled with 
terror while listening to her cousin's threats. At first she 
thought Maxwell's hiding-place was known to him. She 
was relieved a little, however, when she learnt from his 
latter statement that in this supposition she was mistaken. 
It was clear he did not know where Maxwell was. Still 
she was greatly excited and alarmed lest he should at once 
begin the search for his intended victim, and perhaps discover 
him before he had been warned to fly. She determined that 
night to give him warning. Shortly after she went into the- 
house her cousin followed, and he had only entered when 
Andy Moore arrived. 

"Where do you come from;" he inquired sharply, as 
Andy sat down by the fire. 

" 'Deed, sir, I'm just come from Down, where the folks are 
aye guid and kind to me." 

" But where do you live r " said Macoubrey. 

" Where do I licve? 'Deed I'm like the swallows. 1 have 
no settled place, but wander about in all parts. It's lang 
since I could say any house was my hame." ^ 

Macoubrey ceased to interrogate Andy further. When he 
left the house, Alice seized on an opportunity of hearing from 
Andy his message. She then arranged to accompany him to 
Audley Castle when the family had all gone to rest and her 
absence would not be observed by the domestics. 

We have said that Alice was a beautiful girl. She was also 
remarkable for a lovely disposition, characterised by great 
gentleness blended with resolute firmness, She was the 
eldest member of her family, and beloved by them all. Her 
parents were aware of her attachment to Charles Maxwell ; 
and, from his high moral character, they were not opposed to 
it. Even his close and prominent connexion with the united 
Irishmen did not lead them to alter their opinion on this 
point, inasmuch as they, in common with many around them, 
strongly favoured the movement of the intended revolutionists. 
They deeply mourned the results of the fatal battle of Bally- 
nahinch, and shared with their sadly -afflicted daughter in her 
intense anxiety about the safety of her lover. They learnt 
from Alice his arrival at Audley Castle, and were aware of 
her meeting with him there. 

Alice, accompanied by Andy Moore (who had previously 
reconnoitered, to guard against any observing their move- 
ments), proceeded to the castle. It was a dark night, and 
they were obliged to move along but slowly and cautiously. 
Maxwell met them near the ruins. 

"God bless you, dear Alice, for coming!" he exclaimed, 
speaking with deep emotion. "This is likely to be our last 
meeting. Andy ha3 told you that I must be across the bar 
to-morrow night. The lugger makes direct for the French 
coast. Oh ! how am I to part from you ? My heart is crushed 
when I think of being separated from yo\i — perhaps for 
ever" 
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Maxwell's feelings overcame him. The strong man, who 
had fought like a lion in the midst of death, was totally 
unarmed, and he wept passionately. Alice, too, was over- 
whelmed with sorrow, as she clung to him for support. 

"But you'll often think of me," he continued, as he re- 
covered somewhat from his emotion. " You'll remember that, 
wherever I am, till this poor heart of mine is cold in death, I 
am your own." 

Alice had as yet only spoken a few broken sentences. An 
idea that had much occupied and distracted her mind since 
Maxwell's flight, now engrossed her thoughts. As he ended 
speaking, she said : 

" Charles, we won't be parted. I will accompany you, if 
my parents do not object. Come with me this moment to the 
house. If they consent, the minister can come over from. 
Portaferry, and marry us to-morrow night. I feel I cannot 
remain behind you." 

It is needless to attempt to describe Charles Maxwell's joy 
as he listened to the heroic resolution of the noble girl. They 
had a long interview with her father and mother ; at length 
they consented to the proposal of Alice, to be united to 
Maxwell and be the companion of his exile. 

" God bless you both ! " said the father. " It's hard to let 
you go from us, darling," fondly addressing Alice, " but it 
would be sin in us to keep you from him. Andy Moore can 
go across the ferry in the morning to get over the minister." 

On the next evening the clergyman who officiated in Porta- 
ferry instead of the Rev. Mr. Dickson, who had been taken 
prisoner as a rebel, reached Alice's father's. As he left the 
shore at Strangford he was followed by George Macoubrey, 
who had noticed his crossing the ferry. While the clergyman 
directed his course toward the residence of his uncle, he 
became violently excited. 

"He's going there," he muttered, " for no good. And he's 
to remain all night, I heard him say. I'll watch him. If 
that skulking villain Maxwell is about the neighbourhood, 
they may have a meeting when they think other people are in 
their beds. But they won't deceive me, if I should be cursed 
out of the country for what I do. Oh, how sweet is revenge, 
though only enjoyed by anticipation !" 

Moore quickly entered into the house, and reached the room 
just as the marriage ceremony was begun. 

"Ply! fly!" he exclaimed to Maxwell; "Macoubrey 
followed you into the house, and now he's fly in' like a mad- 
man to the town to raise the guard. They'll be here and on 
us unless Ave run smart for it." 

Consternation overwhelmed the party ; for a moment they 
knew not what to do. Maxwell cast his arms around his 
intended bride, as if to bear her^off with him. 

"Come, darling — come, my own Alice," he cried; "we 
can reach the boat in safety with God's blessing. In Prance 
you will become my wife, and till then " 

"No, Charles," said the father; "she is yours, and your 
wife she shall be, but not now — now you must be separated. 
She will remain till better days unite you ; but, for God's 
sake, fly now — not a moment is to be lost." 

Her mother used similar language. 

"Father— mother!" exclaimed the agonised girl, "I cannot 
leave him. Let me go. Let my brother James accompany 
us till he sees us married, and he can return to you. But 
don't keep me from him : my heart will break if we're parted. 
I'll <*o with you, Charles — I'm ready." 

The clergyman — who had been conversing hurriedly aside 
with James and Andy Moore, who left the room — here in- 
terposed : — 

"It's a great extremity in which we are involved through 
that wretch, Macoubrey ; but I think we may yet escape him, 
and overmatch his villanous treachery. Moore is off to act 
the decoy. He will lead the guard to Audley Castle, while 
James sets off slowly in that quarter with a light, to which 
Moore will attract the notice of the guard. I will accompany 
your daughter," he said. " Por my own safety, perhaps, it is 
as well I should, for a time, cross over to Prance. Once 
we reach the cutter — which I hope we will without being 



intercepted — I will perform the interrupted ceremony. Now 
we must hurry forth." 

We need not describe the farewell between the different 
parties. Maxwell and his noble-hearted companion, and the 
clergyman, struck at once into the fields in their rapid flight 
— moving away as far as possible from the way that Macou- 
brey and the guard might be advancing. It was a dark 
night, and therefore most favourable to their escape. 

Leaving them hastening with trembling eagerness toward 
the shore, and in more imminent danger than even they 
anticipated, we shall follow the faithful and devoted Moore 
in his rapid pursuit after Macoubrey into Strangford. He 
reached the guardhouse just as Macoubrey, with two of the 
guard armed to the teeth, were leaving it. 

" You're here, Maister Macoubrey ! " he exclaimed in well- 
feigned surprise ; " an' I thocht you were in your bed while 
I might be serving you, and makin' a trifle to my ain hand 
the night. Whar may you be after goin', sir ?" 

" You're the fellow I saw in my uncle's the other night? 
What do you want? Where have you been?" sharply 
interrogated Macoubrey. 

" 'Deed I'm the same you saw in your uncle's. A quiet 
man, and a maist kindly man he is, but weak in his way, 
and much overseen, I'm thinkin'. But it's the officer I want 
now, and I want him smart, too ;" he said, pushing into the. 
guardhouse. "I'm thinkin' I can tell him whar mair than 
the birds are lyin' the night — for a trifle." 

Macoubrey, though boiling to be away, suddenly drew to 
Moore. 

" The officer is not here," he said, " he's not returned from 
Portaferry ; but here's his substitute," pointing to the man in 
charge of the guard; "tell him and me what you've got to 
say. Be quick now." 

" Then if a body could tak' you to the den of as big a rebel 
as ever sconced from a hempen cord, what might he get for 
his trouble ? Aye — an' I know whar's the boat that's to tak' 
him and the silly lass that's been made his wife the night. 
'Deed" — giving a sudden start as if the thought had just 
struck him — "nae doubt they're makin' to his den this 
minute before they tak' to the boat." 

" A hundred guineas is the reward for the man you speak 
of," cried Macoubrey. " But we know where he is, and will 
have the bird caged presently. Come along with us, and 
you'll not want reward." 

They pushed on at a rapid pace into the country, Macou- 
brey, in silence, taking the lead. After about a quarter of an 
hour's walk Moore quickly drew up to Macoubrey. 

" See you yon, maister ? Don't you see the movin' light 
yonder r" 

" What is it ?" quickly asked Macoubrey. 

"'Deed, it's the bridegroom and his bonnie partner ; an' 
they don't think we're so near. Ha ! ha ! ha ! it's to the auld 
castle they're hurryin' from her father's whar they've been 
married. I left the house as they were made man and wife. 
I heard everything through the floorin' of the room I was in, 
and then run for the guard. I'm thinkin' I'll surely be well 
feed for my wark this night. Will I, maister ?" 

" To be sure, to be sure you will. But let us into the fields, 
men, and after them," said Macoubrey, dashing at once into 
the direction of the supposed fugitives. 

" Tak' a fool's advice, maister," said Moore, " and let us 
divide. You're weel armed, an' I've a guid freen in this 
soncy thorn of mine. Let these ither men gang away nearer 
the shore, lest the party yonder beat us in the race an' rhak' 
off in the boat which is lyin' opposite the castle." 

" The man speaks right, sir," said one of the guard; " it 
would be best for us to separate." 

Accordingly they parted. Moore followed closely Macou- 
brey, who, frenzied to madness, dashed on, pursuing the 
light. He was about making a spring over a ditch, when in 
an instant Moore struck him senseless to the earth with a 
powerful blow from the huge staff he carried. 

" You'll lie quietly there, you murderin' spy, afore you 
push on further the night. If I kilt you outright, you'd only 
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be gettin' a good reckonin' for your villany. Noo I maun to 
warn maister James with, the light." 

He then drew from his breast a pistol and fired it — a pre- 
concerted signal between him and Alice's brother. As the 
report reached the ear of- the latter, he extinguished his 
lanthorn and swiftly returned to his father's house. Outside 
the house Moore waited for him. 

" Maister James," said he, " all is right. You did your 
part bravely, and my soncy thorn did its part weel, too, by 
the villain that's lyin' ayont, and who'll lie there for a while. 
Gang to bed noo, and let a' be quiet when the guard may 
come. By this time our freens are safe, I hope, in the boat. 
I maun look to my ain safety too. I'm off to Annalong, and 
they'll be handy chiels that grip Andy Moore there." 
. The young man warmly wrung the hand of the faithful 
fellow as they separated. 



Mathews, just at the time her crew were alarmed by the 
appearance of the cutter's barge. lie hailed the boat as she 
shot ahead with redoubled speed. 

" Boat ahoy ! Who are you ? Where are you going ?" 

" Say we're the ' Fanny,' making out to fish at the bar," 
said Maxwell to the steersman, who gave the answer accord- 
ingly. At the same time the oarsmen continued their -vigorous 
efforts, and the boat, like an arrow, sped along. Now it so 
happened that the real " Fanny" had reached Portaferry just 
as Captain Mathews was leaving, and this fact, together with 
the haste of the boat to get out of his way, convinced him all 
was not right. He therefore again hailed the boat : 

" Hillo, friend, I fancy you've mistaken your name. Pull 
up till I speak a word. Refuse to ease your oars at your 
peril, I say." 

The boat sped on. The oarsmen pulled now for life and 
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Meanwhile, Maxwell and the companions of his flight 
reached the shore without interruption. Thanks to Moore, 
Macoubrey and the guard were far from their path. The 
boat lay waiting for them, and urged on by four powerful 
rowers, it sped fast towards the bar. All was darkness on 
the waters, and no noise was heard save the quick plash of 
the oars, or the whispers of the fugitives who sat close 
together in the boat. 

Suddenly the steersman bent his ear eagerly towards the 
Portaferry side of the shore. 

" Ease, men ; ease a moment. Hist! " he exclaimed, in 
low tones. 

A boat not fifty yards distant was fast approaching them. 
It was Captain Mathews in his barge, crossing from Porta- 
ferry to his vessel. He had run out a little way towards the 
bar on a tour of inspection and was now returning. 

The advance of the lugger's boat was noticed by Captain 



death. There was a sudden flash from the barge, and a 
report. Captain Mathews was firing on the boat. Instantly 
Alice lay down in the boat by the direction of Maxwell and 
his companions, while shot after shot followed them in 
their flight. Fortunately the lugger's boat had got out of 
pistol-range. The chase had continued for more than half 
an hour, when Maxwell, who had been watching with intense 
anxiety for the appearance of the lugger, uttered a joyful 
exclamation : 

" Hurrah, boys ! there's our lugger. We're safe, thank 
God!" 

A triumphant cheer burst from the lips of the exhausted 
oarsmen. In a few minutes after, the fugitives were on board 
the smuggler. Meantime the brave Captain Mathews held 
on the pursuit until he came within sight of the lugger. The 
skipper hailed him as he advanced : 

"Hillo, Captain Mathews! do you hear? Advance another 
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boat-length, and I'll blow you out of the water. We have 
old scores to settle ; but to-night you're no fair odds against 
us, and we spare you." 

Fortunately, there was no occasion to fulfil this threat. The 
anchor of the lugger was quickly weighed ; her expanded sails 
caught the freshening breeze from land, and, dashing through 
the waters, she was soon far distant from her pursuer, and 



reached the French coast. On the day of landing, Charles 
and his affianced devoted bride were united in marriage. 
He entered the French army, and afterwards became dis- 
tinguished as a gallant and able soldier. General Maxwell 
and his wife still live, highly honoured, in the land of their 
adoption, and blessed in the midst of a happy and united 
family. 



THE BANKS OF THE OHIO. 



There is no parallel in European history to the tale of the 
growth and progress of such states as our Ohio, Indiana, 
and Kentucky, which have sprung up as if by magic. Less 
than ninety years ago, not a white man breathed within the 
limits of places which soon were to be covered with cities 



their barbarism — are gone ; and we can little regret them. It 
has been truly said, that " pity, which the Indian can feel at 
another moment as deeply, perhaps as benignly, as a white 
man, seems, and is, during the torture, entirely unknown— as 
much, indeed, as if it had never entered into his nature." 
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and the signs of cultivation. Wondrous have been the 
changes since that day. The rude exuberance of nature has 
yielded to the patient labour of the woodsman ; peaceful flocks 
and herds are seen, where then were the wild animals of the 
forest ; the busy hum of business is heard, where the yell of 
Indian warriors but yesterday seemed to awake the echoes. 
All is changed save the watercourses, the hills, and the tradi- 
tions which still hover over the land like a mantle of romance 
and mystery. 

The red- skins, the prowling Indians, who claimed a sove- 
reignty over these dark deep forests — a sovereignty they strove 
to maintain by the exercise of every cruelty which the mind 
can conceive, by the display of a patience, an indomitable 
energy which might invest them with permanent interest but for 



His mind is willingly given up to the intoxication of passion, 
and, cruelty, in its most atrocious and fiendish character, 
reigns predominant. The familiar of a Spanish inquisition 
has sometimes moistened the lips of a heretic stretched upon 
the rack — the buccaneer of the tropics has relented over the 
contumacious prisoner gasping to death under his lashes and 
heated pincers ; but it is said that there is no instance of an 
Indian when torturing a prisoner at the stake, the torture once 
begun, being moved to compassion, or to regard with any 
feelings but those of exultation and joy the agonies of his 
victim. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that, after a struggle of 
some fifty years— bloody, fearful, perilous, full of suffering and 
horror— they have disappeared ; nor that this happy region 



